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THE ORIGINAL FORM OF 
THE RQMAN SATURA. 



The name mtura, wliich has given so much trouble to scholats, 
should to all appearance be compared with feminmee formed 
from adjectives, such aa noxia, a fault, dira, a curse, and others 
. of the same kind. The meaning- seems to be n medley. Varro 
quoted by Diomedes (3. p. 486, Keil) eays, ' Satora est uva passa 
et polenta et nuclei pini ex mulso eonsparsi :' and Fest, p. 314, 
' Satura et cibi genua ex variia rebus conditum est et lex multis 
aliia legibus confecta. Itaque in sanctione legum adacribitut 
" neve per satnram abrogato ant derogate." ' How the word firet 
came to be applied to a form of literature is not ascertainable. 
It may be that its use in this connection was metaphorical ; it 
may be that satura (i.e. satura faiula) was irom the first the 
term for a dramatic performance or a story which was a medley 
of scenes or incidents. When Juvenal speaks of ' nostri farrago 
libeUi ' be is doubtless alluding to the then accepted explanation 
of saiura aa an olla jpodrida or dish of various ingredients ; but it 
mast be remembered that all our Latin authorities on this matter 
speak at a time when the word has become fixed in its literary 
sense of a medley of metres, or of prose and verse. It is probable, 
however, that the word iatura was tamiliar to the Romans long 
before the existence of the literary composition so named, and 
before those who used it had many metres to mingle. The 
Soman scholars who treat of the name were partly too familiar 
with it, partly too careless in their etymological researches, to 
give ite real origin a thorough examination. 
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4 The original form of 

An attempt will be made in the following pages to define 
somewhat more preoieely than hae liitherto been done what was 
the original form of the mtura., and to trace the course of that 
deyelopment which, under the pressure of various circumstance, 
brought it to the shape which it assumed in the hands of 
Jnvenal, and in which it is most familiar to Qs. 

Livy 7. 2. 4, in describing the origin of dramatic performances 
at Rome, says, ' Sine carmine ullo, sine imitandorum carminum 
actu ludiones ex Etrnria acciti, ad tibicinis modes saltantes, liaud 
indecoroB motus more Tusco dabant, Imitari deinde eos iuventus 
simul inconditis inter se vereibns coepere : nee absoni a voce 
motos erant. Accepta itaque r«s saepiusque usurpando excitata. 
Vemaculis artificibuB, quia ister Tusco Terbo ludio vocabatur, 
nomen histrionibus inditum^ qni non, sicut ante, Fescennino 
vereu similem incompoBitom temere ac rudem altemie iaciebant, 
sed inpletas modis saturas descripto iam ad tibicinem canta 
motuque congruenti peragebant. Livins post aliquot annos, qni 
ab saturis au&us est primus argumento fabulam serere,' &G. 

The passage is confuBed and difficult : but it seems &ir to infer 
from it that Livy meant by the word taiwra a simple scene 
without a plot, acted at first without, bat afterwards (under 
Etmscan influence) with, a regular musical accompaniment and 
corresponding gestures. Livy contrasts mtwrae modu inpleta^ or 
latvrae regularly finished with a musical setttng to the irregular 
dialogue in verse, resembling the Fescen&ine, which existed 
before. Of the words laturae modis inplefae, the most important 
are apparently modis tnpletae. There is nothing to prevent us 
from supposing that Livy would have applied the word latura to 
the previously existing irregular dialogue. A musical and 
rhythmical setting was first given to this dialogue on the 
introduction of the Etruscan art. 

It follows with more certainty &om the words of Livy that 
the performance to which he gives the name of saltira never 
developed into a play with a regular plot. LivioB Andtonicus, 
he says, was the first artist who gave up satnToe, and under 
(rreek influence introduced a regular play — aTguraento fahulam 
terere aitsut est. In other wordB, the G-reek play, with its 
various scenes united by the thread of a single story, drove the 
taiura from the stage. 
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the Roman Satura. 5 

The fair inference from the whole passage seems to be twofold. 
First, that a tatura differed from a play mainly in having no 
plot. Secondly, that the satura had in it an element of dialogue. 
This fact seems to follow by implication both trom Livy's 
positive statements abont the laiura and from hia omitting to 
mention the dialogue of Livins' plays as in any way a new factor 
in the development of the theatrical art. The new element is 
not the dialogue, bnt the plot. 

To this view it may be objected that there is no proof of the 
rude performanee which lavy calls laivra standing in any real 
relation to the satura of literature, claimed by Horace^ and 
Quintilian aa an unquestionably Italian production. If however 
it can be shewn, as I think it can, that the satara of literature 
bears features of strung resemblance to the satura m^itioned by 
Livy, much will be done towards removing this objection. And, 
before going further, we may observe that Livy evidently usea 
the word tafwa as implying a form of art perfectly well known 
to his readers, and not in any way needing to be distinguished 
from the literary satura with which of course they were perfectly 
&miliar. 

Let ns assume then that the satura existed in old tamea in 
Italy aa a mde form of dramatic art simiUr to, though not 
identical with, the Fescennine verses. - When we are enabled to 
take up the thread of its continnons history we find it driven 
from the stage and become a form of literature proper. We have 
no record of the process by which the stage was gradually occu- 
pied by the Atellana, the mimus, and the exodium: but there 
seems to be no doubt that by the time of Ennina ^ the satura had 
come to be cultivated exclusively as a branch of literature, a 
literary luxury, it may almost be said, capable of a tone some- 
what more serious than would have been suited for the stage and 
the general public. The satura of Ennius was, in form, a mix- 
ture ot medley of metrical pieces in which the element of 
dialogue was in all probability present. Little enough remains 

* 'Graeda intacti CMmioiB.' Qninlil. lo, i. 93: '8tvtnra quldem tota nostia 

' Hontce'a wordti (S. i. 10. 66), 'quom rndis et Qraecii intaoU mrmiiiii auetor,' 
imply that In bia opinioa Eudus waa tlis finrt imtec who attampted the Utenty 
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of EoQiue* productions in this line ; bat we may be sure that, 
like all his other works, hie satvrae were strongly tinged by 
Greek influence. It is diflicult to suppose that the dialcgue or 
GonteGt between Life and Death mentioned by Quintilian (9. 2. 
36) in the same breath with the fahle of Prodicus about Virtne 
and Vice was not a copy of some Greek model; perhaps we 
may note here a touch of the popular Greek philosophy or 
reflection which, as we ehall see, is so ohvius in the later sattiTa. 
Another interesting notice of the miura of Ennius is preserved by 
GeUius (a, 29), who tells us that Ennius worked the fable of the 
tufted lark and its young ones, with great skill and grace, into a 
satura. This may remind us of the way in which Horace uses 
the fable of the town and country mouse, and i^ain suggests a 
trace of connection with Greek literature. For Ennius, in 
versifying a fable of Aesop, may possibly have translated some 
Greek metrical version of the story, such as Socrates is said to 
have amused himself with making in the long hours of his 
imprisonment. 

The writings of Paeuvius in this department being entirely 
lost, it is necessary to pass on to the great change in the form 
and character of the satura introduced by Lucilius. In hia hands 
the satura did not lose its character as a brief narrative or 
picture of life with im element of dialogue. So much is clear 
if only from the remains of the third book, from which Horace 
copied the Journey from Rome to Brundisium ; from the scene 
in the fourth boot between Aeserninus and Pacideianus; the 
rustic supper in the fifth book, and the convivial scenes of the 
fourteenth and twentieth. The dialogue of Lucilius seems partly 
to have assumed the form of an address to a friend or enemy (as 
in books 3, 5, %6, 30}; partly to have been carried on between 
the characters in the satura itself (as in the twenty-eighth book); 
partly to have taken the more formal shape (of which Juvenal is 
so fond) of an address by the poet to his readers. Like the" 
satura of Ennius, too, that of Lucilius had its pointa of contact 
with Greek philosophy ^, whether sceptical or reflective : witness 

' Lactantins 6. 14. 3 : ' Lucilii, apnd quern dinserenB Nept^mua de re difficillitna 
oatendit non poaa» id eiplicari, " nee si Cameaden ipsum Oron' remittat." ' 
Compare also 26. fragm. 59, 'lutrarum' (10 UtUler) 'exactorem Albanoni et 
fulgoritorsm arborum' (of Jnpiler) : 37. 55, 'nescis, uln Graeci, ubi nnnc Socraticd 
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the beginning of the first boob and tbe mention of Lucilina' 
contemporary Cameades. These are points of resemblance be- 
tween the satwa of Lucilius and that of Ennius ; bat they are 
unimportant, and have been to a great extent forgotten, in 
comparison with the points of difference. Lucilina was the first 
writer who impressed on the satura that character of invective 
which it to a great extent preserved in the hands of Horace, 
Persins, Juvenal, and others (e. g, Albneius ^), and which appar- 
ently in the view of a large section of the Roman literary public 
became essential to it. Personal the mtura always is, it is 
always serious : but in the hands of LncUina and those who 
imitated him it underwent a new Greek influence, that of the 
old Attic comedy, and became the instrument not only of 
personal reflection or advice or expostulation, but of personal 
attack. The movement is significant of a change in the spirit 
of the satirist and in that of his age. It was not only that the 
iatvra of Ennius may have seemed to Lucilius^ cumbrous, 
grotesque, wanting in dignity; it may also have appeared at 
once too general and too cold in its contents to suit the con- 
cluding years of the seventh century of the city. Ennius wrote 
at a time when the Romans, after their newly won triumph over 
Carthage, could content themselves with merely enjoying and 
reproducing the literature of Greece, and applying '^ forms to 
the decoration of their own achievements. Before the time of 
the Gracchi there is little trace in Aoman literature of the deep 
feeling of corruption in the governing classes which meets ns 
from the time of Lucilius to the end of the republic. But 
in the hands of Lucilius the latura becomes the scourge of 

chorti 1* 18. 1 (tw restored b; Maapo), 

' Hoc cum feoeria. 
Cum cet«m reus una tradetur Lupo. 
(J) Nou iuleri(. (B) dfixoTi homineni et oToix"'"" "mul 
PriTfttnt. (A) Igni com et aqua interdixerit. 
Duo luibet oroix«fa; adfuerit. (5) PosteiioribuB 
OTiHxtioit, si id maluetit, priTHbit tamen,* 
The line i5. 71, 'sin autom boo vident, bona «emper petere gapieatem putant.' baa 
the rinfc of the scboola : bo Idc. ioi, 'noiidum etiam, qui baeo omnia babebit, 
FormoBua, divea, liber, rex Bolua feretur V (The references are to Miiller'a edition.) 
' 'Cuius Lueiliaiio oharaotere aunt libelli' (Varro, L. L, 3. 1. 17) : see Teuffel, 
QeBch. d. Rom. Litt. j 1S9, i. 

' 'Non ridet versus Enui gravitate miaorea )' 
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ineapscity in high places; he is the chronicler of the real Rome of 
his time, painting with all sincerity like a ahipwrecked sailor on 
his votive board (as Horace says) the pictnre of his own life and 
that of his conntiymen. The Some ' of Lucilius is a city in 
which the pleasures of money-getting and the banquet and the 
brothel are drawing away men's minds from honest living and 
pnblic spirit and that manly virtue, which, teaching the due 
limits of desire and the real value of material prosperity, bids 
men put their country first, their parents second, and their 
friends last. All men have but one profession — to deceive, to 
Matter, to pretend, every man's hand ^fainst every man, and 
reputation depending upon wealth and love of display. Turning 
to political life ■, Lucilins sees the noiiles sinning unpunished 
and beating off all attacks by their mere nobility. In war " 
Koman armies are defeated through tiie sheer ignorance of their 
commanders — a Mancinns, a Manilius, a Fopilius Laenas. Soman 

* I. ifi: 'Inbaetn vitna turpemqne oduw popinam.' 

4. 3 : ' O Pnbli, O gargfn, Galloni : ea homo miser, inquit ; 

CenaEti in Tita DODquun bena, onm ohuub in ietn 
OonmiDig gqaiUa atqae RcapeuBera cum in deaumano.' 
lb. 5 ; ' Ooddunl, Lupe, aaperdae te et inta mlurl 

6 : Quod sQinptum atque epulu viotu praepoiiiB hoDSBto.' 

5. 39 : ' Yivite lurcoQen, comedonea, viiita ventres.' 

lb. 33 : ' Nun ti ijuod sntla est bnmini id natis ewe poteeset, 

Hoa sat erat: nunc cnni boc nOD eat, qtd credimu' pono 
Sivitiu nllaa aoimum mi eiplere poteBset' 

6. 3 : ' Neqaitia occupat hos, petalaatia prodigitasque.' 

30. 14: 'Queen sumptum bcis in liiatiia, circnm oppida tiurtraiu!' 
Inc. 4 : ' Nunc vero a mane ad noctem, feato atque pronto, 

Toto itidem pariterqua die popaluBque patreaque 

lactare iiidu fbro Be omaea, decedere nnsqusm ; 

Uni Be atqne eidem studio omnea dedere et arti : 

Verba dare ut caute posaint, pagnare doli:aa ; 

Blanditia certnre, bonniD ramulare Tiruni Be ; 

Inrndiu bcere, ut ai hoetea sint omnibtzs omnea.' 
lb. 5 : ' Anrum atque ambitia fpecimen virtutis viiique eat : 

QoantDm babeaa, taotiun ipse aiea tantique habearia.' 

* 6, »: 'Peooare inpnne rati sunt 

Foue; et nobilitate ftoul propeUere iniqnoa.' 
Cnnpare the aeries of peraooalattadtB, 11. 10, 11, 11, tj. 

II. 4 : 'FraetoT noater ad hoo qoam apuicas sit ore.' etc. 
14. 15 : 'FabliQ' Pbtu' Tnditaaua milii quaestor Hibant 
la terra Imt : luoifugus, nabnlo, id genus sane.' 
' I. 30: 'Et meroeds merent lejionee . . . 

Munn' tamen fun^ et muroa aervare potiaaiat.' 
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soldiers serve a whole life-time in Spain ; YiriathnB, a barbariao 
Hannibal, conquers tbem in war. In the dumb sense of a 
coming change the salitra becomes more personal, and grapples 
more closely than before with life and public affairs. The 
practical and political stamp which almost all Roman writing 
bore from the time of the Gracchi to tljat of Augostus is now 
for the first time clearly manifest. 

Estimating the literary value of what remains to us of the 
satire of Lucilius, Munro says', 'As for the author himself, 
I must confess that a continuous perusal of his remains 
has ended in much disappointment. True it is that most 
of the fragments are quite insignificant, single lines or 
pieces of lines, quoted to illustrate some unusual word. But 
my disappointment extends equally to the longer and more 
ambitions pieces, such for instance as that on Virtue preserved 
to us by Lactantius ; the ideas are commonplace, the langusge 
often unpoetical, the rhythm loose and di^ointed ; there is not 
the slightest trace of the graceful touch of Horace or the 
powerful pathos of Juvenal. In style generally how infinitely 
does he fall below the consummate elegance and finish of 
Terence, who was before him too in timel Then what a 
disgusting fondness he displays for ooarseness and obscenity, 
descending often to downright bestiality I How Quintilian can 
speak of him as he does, adding that some even then placed him 
at the head of all Latin poets, is to me incomprehensible ; 
I should say even Horace's estimate of him was too high, raised 
designedly not to excite the ill-will of his contemporaries : for 



a. 11: 'HoBtiliuB contra 

Peatom permltiemqne catai qnam et Maniu" nobis,* 
13. 3 : ' Aut forta omuina ao fbrtnna TiDcsre bello. 

SI foHe ac temere omnino, quid mrBum ad hoDottaal' 
15. u : 'dum milee Hibera 

Terra seice [so MQIler] meret ter Bex, aetate qua^ annla.' 
16.45: 'At BomanuB populua victns vi saperatuB proeliis 

Saepcst tniUtis, ballo vero nunquaro, quo aunt omnia.' 
lb. 46 : ' Contta fl^tium neeoire, bello vinci a barbaro 

Yiriato Eannibala' [ao rightlj Miinro, foUowing the MSS.]. 
lb. 47: 'Percropa pugnam Popili, facta Comsli cane.' 
' Journal of Philology, voi. vii. no. 14. With regard to the age of Luciliu», 
Lndan Mtlller arguea with much plauaibilitj that tha date of hia birth oommonlj 
accepted &oni .Terome ia botd* thirty yeara too late. 
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Imcilins, as Cicero will attest, tmquestionably had a brilliant jyi 
repatatioD.* ^r 

This criticiran can hardlj be called t^xi severe, conBideiing 
the character of our remaining fragmente: yet it is pos- 
sible perhaps even from them to divine why Lncilius was 
so popular. Fastidious^ and sensitive as to his own reputation 
(possibly the more so from bad health), Lucilins was clearly 
conscious of having something new and true to tell his country- 
men. He felt that he had the originality of nature which 
jnstified his following a path different from that of the general 
public. He cannot ^, he says, be persuaded to change his ways 
for those of the common Romans of his day ; though a Roman 
equet, he will not become a ptiilicamitj the tithes do not snit 
him ; being, as he is, Luciliue, he will not be another. The 
world he sees around him is a world of avarice and pleasure- 
seeking and ambition ; but he is a true man who loves his 
friend, a true poet who loves the Muses ^; his papers are his 
friends to whom he commits all his secrets*; hie verse, like 
himself, shall be sincere and simple ^, not full of the artificial 
bombast of the tragedians ", but the poetry of real life, which 
though deserving the praise of the wise shall yet not speak 

' I. a: 'Qnu laget haecV 
aG. 5 : 'Gradiit soltom aliquid aliqua quod oooatos sam.' 
14.5,6: 'Nod pauda mslle a saplentibiui efiee probalDm 

4 mjnv fttbtavi rara^ifi^roiirit' MiaatirV 
5- a: '^ tnm corpus loco validiim no regiooe Toeftiet 
Scriptoria qu>m vera meat sententia cordi.' 

* j6. 13: ' Hihi quidem aoa petBUadetnr publicis matem meoe.* 
lb. 14'. 'PnbliCBiius vero at Adae fiam scripturariiiB 

Pro Lodlio, id ego iloIo, et ano hoc noa mato omnik.' 
lb. 15:' Denique adeo male me aocipiant decmuae et proTeoimit male.' 
lb. 14 : ' Ego m qui eam et quo foUiculo Dunc Emm indutui non qiieo.' 

* 30. 1 : ' Quuitnm baoiire ammiu Musaram ec fontibu' geitit.' 
17. 10: 'Animum qoaeniat amici, rem parasiti ao dituB.' 

* Hot. 3. a. 1.30: 

' IU« Telut fidU aroana godalibiu oliia 
Oredfdtat libris, neque ai male cesmrat umquam 
Secoireiia alio, neque d bene.' 
' a6 : ' Ecfero veranm. Ego qnem ec praeoordiis 
Popnlain anoapaiauc istiii oiun acriptoriboa. 
Volaimiu mpere wi'mnnn illomm.' 
' 4. ao : ' ntji e pulmonibus atque adipe unguen 

Eicootum attulit Eumenidum sanctUaima Erinjf. 
Compare 16. 31. 
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exclnsively to the learned, but go straight to the heart of the 
intelligent claases of Borne and Italy. It is the aspirations and 
discontents of these classes that Lncilins feeU and expresses. 
He does not write up to the taste of the select few ^, or down to 
that of the rabble, but aims at hitting the mean of cultivated 
good sense. If in the hands of Ennius the satura had worn the 
first stidhees of the artificial drama, here at length was a poet 
who could clothe the dry bonea with life, and make the national 
literature speak with a new voice. Lucilius is the child of his 
time, who yet calls on his countrymen to return to the traditions 
of a better age ; in this sense as well as in his freedom of speech 
a sort of parallul to Aristophanes. There is something in his 
remains, despite their crudity and want of form, of the ring of 
Gains Gracchus. Thus it happened that in his life-time he 
outstripped his predecessors in popularity^, and remained for 
long after the favourite of readers who preferred free utterance 
and genuine repahlican feeling to ideality and classical form. 
Those who preferred Lucilius to Horace are mentioned by 
Tacitus * in the same breath with those who preferred Lucretius 
to Vergil. 

The great reputation of Lucilius has made it necessary to 
examine his claims to it at greater length than the limits of 
the subject would strictly justify. Fortune has probably been 
unjust to him, nor is it easy to find in his fragments that 
refinement of form (if this he the meaning of gTadlitas, Gellius 
6. 14) which the ancients praised. But whatever may have 
been his real excellencies, it is clear that in altering the charac- 
ter and compass of the satnra he also narrowed it. Not only did 
he confine his metre for the most part to the hexameter, thereby 
limiting the freedom of form which was a main characteristic 
of the old iaiura, but he did much to make invective an integral 

' 'PeidDm non coro legere. tulinm Congum rolo.' See Cic. Fin. i> J S : 'Nee 
vero. ut DOiiter Lucilius, racuubo quominos omnes men legaot. TJtiaam esMt ilia 
PernuBl Scipio vero et Buti^uB mnlto etiAm magia; quorum ille iudioiniu refbr- 
midona, Tarentinis ut se et ConaeDtiDis et Sioulia acribere. Fnoete is quidem, 
gicnt slim ; aed Deque tarn docti tunc erant. ad quorum iudicium. elaboraret, et 
Bunt illiaa acriplA leriora, nt urbanitas summa appareat, doctrina mediocris.' 

' 3°. 3, 4 : ' Et aua perciperet retro rellicta iacere 

Et Bola in multie nunc nostra poemata ferri.' 

' DialoguB 13. 
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part of its contents. If we read between the lines of Horace's 
criticism of Lncilius ^ we shall see, I think, that Horace takes 
exception quite as strongly to his limitation of the field of the 
latura as to the slovenly character of his versification. Taking 
very much the tone of Aristotle', when, in his remarks on 
the origin of comedy, he says that in the Margites Homer 
indicated the lines on which comedy should be composed, av 
yjnSyov, &XXh to ytkotov ipaiiaTOTiot^as, Horace complains that 
Lncilius is entirely the child of the old comedy; Ainc omnU 
pendet: his inspiration is drawn from that of Enpolis and 
Cratinns and Aristophanes, the metre alone is changed. Bat 
if Hermogenes and the singers of Catullus had read these 
comedians, they would have seen that the strength of the old 
comedy lay in its mastery of wit and ridicule, not in vehemence, 
still less in slovenliness and uniformity. The satirist's trae 
virtue is not to be monotonous or cumbrous, but versatile, now 
grave, now gay, now appearing as the orator or the poet, now as 
the man of the world, with all his strength in reserve. A true 
picture of the mtura as it should have been ; for Horace was too 
iastidiouB to think that any one (certainly not Lncilius) had 
attained to this ideal. It is as if Horace had said, ' Lucilius 
depends entirely on the old comedy, and yet all of it that he has 
really seized is the force of its invective. He has not caught the 
ring of its laughter, its wit, its play of feature and emotion : 
only if the Boman satwra can do this will it he worthy of being 
named by the side of its model.' 

In what sense the attempts of Varro of Atax ', and the other 
writers whom Horace leaves unnamed, served to form a transition 
from Lucilius to Horace we cannot say. It is somewhat strange 
that, deeply as Horace evidently felt the shortcomings of Lucilius, 
he never disputes with him on the subject of metre, but appar- 
ently accepts the hexameter as the normal measure of the miura. 
Perhaps from this prejudice, perhaps from the absence in it of all 
pret«n8ionB to poetry, he never mentions the Menippean satires of 

' S. I. 4, I. 10. ' Poet. 4. 

» Hor. 8. I. io,46ftilL: 

' Hoc entt. ezperto fnutnt Toiroae Atocmo 

Alqae qoibuidiim aliia maljui qnod Ktibare poMem, 

InreDtora minor.' 
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Terentius Yarro ; whicti, had they Borvived, vould probably (to 
jud^ by the remaining fragmeBts) have been a more preciouB relic 
than the long inTectives of Lucilitts. It is unnecessary to enter 
here into the details of Yarro's charming pictures of contemporary 
life in Rome, or of the various points of social, moral, religious, 
philosophical, or literary interest ^, on which they tooched ; all 
that need here be pointed out is the latura of Yarro was, as 
Quintilian remarks^, the old and genuine satura. It was a 
medley, not of different metres only, but of prose and verse. 
Its spirit is aUo that of the true satura. The speaker does not 
preach at or abuse, but describee and reflects upon the life of 
his contemporaries, and that with a mellow and genial wisdom. 
Like the fool in the tragedy, he stands at the centre of things, 
professing to see through imposture, to read things as they are, 
to expose the vanity of human wishes and the weakness or 
hypocrisy of human pretensions : above all things he is a plain 
speaker who will tell the world the truth to its iiice. In this 
spirit the Roman satirist and the cynic philosopher are very 
much at one. Varro is made by Cicero to say that he did not 
translate but imitated Menippus ; which probably means that he 
adopted the form of the satura as the beet embodiment of the 
ideas of MeIlippas^ 

Yarro's was easentially a quiet genius, and it is partly, perhaps, 
due to this fact that in spite of the genuinely Roman flavour 
which they shared with all that he wrote, the Menippean satires 
never won their way into general popularity, or enabled the 
old-iashioned medley of metres, or of prose and verse, to reassert 
itself as the recognised form of the aatura. Again, if we may 

' Ahorigines (rcpl (b^jxEnrw ^uSatmJy'Apiuir /urpui (wifi (^iXapyBpiaM), iii$ptni&- 
tOKit (jifi TirtOkiaK^i), Bimorciu (a dialogue between Vono, hie second self, and 
Maalna), Caprinum Pmdium (vffd 4<Wq>), Cjicniu (npl to'^i), Dtvicti {vtfA 
^iXov(iivIiu), 'Emr^fi^i] (np! BvaiSiv), Endymiima (on dreamiog), Eumenida (a 
phOompbii:*] dtnner), 'Ex" ff« ("^ i^Xf Ot Oioria (rtpi ^lii-oB), ftc 

' 10. 1. 93 : ' Altenun itlnd etum prina Batur&a genus, sed hod. sola aarminuia 
vaiialate toixtuni coodidit Terentiua Varro .... Plnrimoa hie libroa et doctis- 
BimoB oompoBDit.' The text of this passage baa been mach discuieed, but the 
general senae ia pretty plain. It seems posnble that priai mny he a mere glou 
explaining iSvd. 

' Cio. Acad. Poet. I. { 8 : 'Menippiun Imitati, non interprelati.' It is intereet- 
Ing to compare the tone of the Branan fotitra vith that of the eohoea of Menippns 
preeerved b; Lucian. 
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trust Cicero ' and the fragiments of the Menippean satires them- 
selves] it is evident that Varro adopted a graver, more cultured, 
more pbilosophical, and less personal tone than Lnciline. He 
cares more for the sketch than for his own signature at the foot 
of it, and appeals to a public that can read between the lines. 
Possibly also the cumbrousness which is never absent from the 
graver works of Varro may have haunted him here also, and 
prevented his satires from being read outside of a small circle of 
students. 

The satire of Horace was evidently, both in matter and in 
form, intended as a protest against that of Lucilius. Horace 
indeed retains the hexameter ; but in spite of its apparent 
freedom, his versification is always, within the limits which he 
has laid down for himself, finished and perfect; it is not the 
writing of a man who dashes off bis two hundred verses in the 
hour. It is more important to observe that the satire of Horace 
lacks, to a great extent, the element of invective. It is true 
that there is much talk about himself and his detractors, but 
this is always, professedly at least, in self-defence : hlc stilus 
hand petet uUro Quemquam animantem.^ . He follows Lucilius, he 
says, but with this exception. And it appears on examination 
that, putting aside the uniformity of its metre, the satura or 
sermo of Horace is very much the old-fashioned medley. He 
addresses the public on its own life, sometimes directly, some- 
times in the form of a scene or a dialogue. It may be observed 
that the form of dialogue is preserved chiefly in hie second book, 
where we find it in the second, third, fourth, fifbh, and seventh 
satires. In the first book the fifth, seventh, eighth, asiA. ninth 
are true gaturae; the first, second, and third are ethical dis- 
courses ; the fourth, sixth, and tenth pieces of self-justification, 
personal or literary. In the second book Horace appears to have 
worked himself more thoroughly than in the first into the form 
and manner of the taixra; there is nothing there which is not 
either a scene oi a conversation ; there is no mere direct* moral 
address to the people, but each piece, like a philosophical 
dialogue, has a setting of its own. 
It seems at first sight strange that Horace, whose genius was 
■ Cia. 1. c. : ' Multn admiila ei intinui phihwophia, mnlM dioU dlalectice.' . 
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80 admirably adapted for the kind of writing which the taiwra 
best repi-esented, should eo soon have given up the form of the 
mtura for that of the epistle. I would suggest, that having 
deliberately abandoned the old-fashioned medley of prose and 
verse as an anachronism, and having elected to follow Lucilius 
in uniformity of metre and in the choice of the hexameter, he 
found that the dialogue, an essential element in the true satura, 
could not be carried on with snccess in this measure. The form 
of the epistle, supposed to be addressed to one person, and not 
necessarily involving dialogue or dramatization, was better fitted 
for the kind of discourse which Horace loves to pour out than 
that of the mtura, which was supposed to be addressed to the 
general public and involved more or less of dramatic form. 
That Horace was a true prophet is clearly shewn by the failure 
of PerEduB, who in his devotion to Horace has chosen to imitate 
the dialogue of the second book of the satires, and succeeded in 
producing a form of writing which for cmdeness and obscurity 
can hardly be exceeded, and which goes far to make the reader 
forget his real power. 

The older form of tatura, the mixture of metre with metre and 
prose with verse, had a brilliant revival iu the hands of Fetronius, 
the power, pathos, and wit of whose pictures have not only 
rescued from discredit and oblivion a form of literature of which 
we should otherwise have remained nearly ignorant, but have 
given the world an unique idea of the capacity of the ancient 
Italian genius. Nothing is a greater proof of the genius of 
Fetronius than the entire freedom of his style from the manner- 
isms of his age. While literature in general was growing more 
and more corrupted by the artificial tinge with which the schools 
of the rhetoricians were colouring it^ Fetronius writes with 
perfect purity and dramatic propriety ; his characters standing 
out and speaking to us with all the vividness of real life, while 
the writer himself remains in the background and lets the play 
tell its own story. Who can forget Giton or Trimalchio or 
Eumolpus? How differeut this from the stiflf personifications of 
Persius; how far removed from the hexameter mlura as it 
reached its full development in the hands of Juvenal, under 
whose treatment versification and contents alike are cramped 
and confined. Even the hexameter of Juvenal is not the free 
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measure of Horace, but the formal epic verse as stereotyped by 
Vergil, and handled without any of Vergil's various power. 
The language of Juvenal, again, is an artificial dialect which 
no one, outside of a lecture-room, could ever have spoken ; his 
style is full of inversion, innuendo, and unnatural periphTasiB. 
Powerful as he undoubtedly is, he knows little of the spirit of 
poetry; much of his passion is forced and his invective unreal ; 
bis scenes are cumbrously put together, his character-drawing 
lacks life and delicacy. Petroniua is indeed obscene beyond all 
possibility of excuse ; but it may be questioned whether Juvenal, 
who has none of the sweetness and versatility and reserve of 
PetroniuB, and whose coarseness is the dull rhetorical coarseness 
of a serious mind, can after all claim much superiority on this 
score ^. All Juvenal's pictures are drawn with the same mono- 
tonous power and in the same lurid colours. Ip the bands of 
the professed rhetorician the tatura , baa lost almost all its 
kindliness, and speaks tbe language of moral indignation in 
the tone of an angry literary clique. As far as his form is 
concerned, it may be observed that a shadow of the proper form 
of tbe mtuTa is lefl in the third and ninth satires, which are 
cast in the form of a dialogue ; hut most of Juvenal's pieces are 
addressed to one person, aod might more properly he called 
epistles. 

We have seen how, amid the surroundings of the empire, 
which contributed so powerfully to blight the freshness and 
sincerity of litemture, tbe satwa came in Juvenal's hands almost 
to lose its original character. We may now attempt to answer 
tbe question whether there is, after all, any characteristic com- 
mon to all its forms which it preserves &om the beginning to 
the end of oar acquaintance with it. It may then be observed, 
first, that the latttra always contains a strongly-marked personal 
element. The writer in his own person addresses the general 



' A certain qwAa of obscenity wu probablj oonndered a proper and coiiveiiljoiial 
attribute of the taiwra. It may liave been taken over by the literary men, with 
other ptopertiei, liola tbe primitive «a<ura, wliich resembled the JeeoeiiniDe VM'Wi, 
as Liry layB, and that pcobablj not in ila form only. Certainly there is a atioog 
element of coameneas In Lacilitu, Vairo, Horace, Juven&l, and Petronins ; dot i« 
Pendiu altogether spotless. I ihoold be dupoied to refer this fact not to the moTal 
obliquity of these writers, but to the coaventional tnditioiM of their art. 
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public or an imaginary companion. Even the dull satura attri- 
buted to Sulpicia is supposed to be a dialogue between herself 
and the Muse. Or, again, the satirist describes a scene in which 
he himself takes a part. It follows that dialogue, either obvious 
or Buggested, is an integral part of the true mtura; the satirist 
talking to his readers or to UmBelf or to one of the characters in 
the scene which fae is deecribing. Secondly, the satura as we 
know it is a description of isolated scenes, but never contains 
a regular plot. This is a characteristic which is not wholly lost 
even in the writing of Juvenal. 

Now these attributes, so clearly diBcemible in the literary 
satura as we possess it, tally entirely with those which we may 
infer from Livy to have belonged to the early satura. As we 
remarked at starting, Livy clearly distinguishes the satura bom 
a play with a regular plot, and he gives to understand by 
implication that it was a dialogue. Qnintilian, and after him 
Diomedee^, distinguish two kinds of satura, the older sort 
represented by Ennius and Varro, the later by Lncilins aiLd his 
followers. As far as the original and proper form of the satura 
is concerned, this division, if the foregoing remarks are just, 
would appear to be arbitrary. Another point deserves attention, 
Ouintilian claims the satura as an entirely Koman or Italian 
production, and describes it as originally a medley of various 
metres, or even of proee and verse. Livy speaks of it as a form 
of art existing aa far back as the time when the Etruscan 
Ivdiones were introduced. Suppose that the satura was originally 
a native Italian form of drama, consisting of a simple scene or 
narrative from common life represented by two actors or perhaps 
by one, reciting a mimic dialogue ; suppose this humble repre- 
sentation gradually banished from the stage by more finished 
importations from abroad, and then transferred to paper by 
literary men (like plays which are not intended for acting) and 
perhaps recited by them, with a certain amount of action or 
dramatization, to small circles of friends; and it will not be 
difficult to account for all the forms which the satura assumed 

' i) P- 4S5, Kdl: 'Satira didtur carmen apud Romonoa nanc quidem nutle- 
dicum at od otrpenda hDminuni vilja aichae&e comoediae chanictere conpoaituiD, 
qiude ■cripaeTuiit Luoilias et HoratiuB et Perdui. E( otiin (wrmeii quod ex varii* 
poematibas canstabaC eatira vooabatur, qaale loiipssruiit Facurias et Eimlai.' 
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in the bands of its varioas masters at different periods of Roman 
history. Its disappearance from the stajfe on the introduction 
of the Greek play is very uLalogous to the disappearance of the 
Satumian metre on the introduction of the hexameter ; and as 
the introduction of the hexameter pat an end to all hope of the 
development of a native Italian poetry, so that of the Greek 
play may have destroyed the beginnings of a native Italian 
drama. As soon as the gatura became literary, it could not bat 
become, to a certain extent, artificial; and though it never 
wholly lost its scenic character, it naturally became more per- 
sonal in the sense of including a justiBcatioD of the writer's 
point of view ^, and thus came indirectly to be used as a channel 
for various kinds of political, literary, and even critical and 
grammatical causeries". But there is really nothing to shew 
that the aatura was in any sense derived from a Greek source ; 
when Horace says that Lucilius is dependent on the old comedy, 
this, as we have seen, implies no more than that Lucilius 
imported into satire the manner and spirit of moral and political 
invective. 

If my hypothesis as to the original form of the saiura be 
correct, its character and development must have corresponded 
very nearly with that of the Greek fujioi. In his Prolegomena 
to Persius, Otto Jahn has examined the relations of the fuiiot 
and the gatura at considerable length, and has laid some stress 
on the tradition preserved by Joannes Lydus, that Persins 
studied and imitated the ;ufioi of Sophron. But the statement 
of Joannes Lydus most stand or &11 with another which he 
makes in the same sentence, and which is now generally given 
up, that the model of Lucilius was Bhinthon. It is very 
probable, of course, that the Roman satirists studied Sophron ; 
but this does not prove that the satura was not, in its origin, 
a native Italian production ; unless we prefer to conjecture that 
both the liifios and the aatura represented a rude form of dramatic 



' As in the case, afipedolly, of Lndlius and Honce. 

' See the frKgnienta of Lucilioa' ninth book. Dziatzko, ia the Sheinuehet 
Mwtum, vol, 31, part 1, anggesla an tuialogy betweeo the granuniiticiil precepts of 
LacilioB and those of the ypaiiiumieil rparniila of CiCIias (AthenaeuB 10, p. 453). 
It maj be that Oie fpoti/iaru^ rpa-yifiSIa inggeated to Lodlius the gnuamatioU 
IS of Us ninth book. 
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art existiiig before the separation of the Greek and Italiaa 
natfons. 

But that the aatwa, after it had become an artificial literary 
production, was largely tinged by Greek influences, is not to be 
denied for a moment. Among these influences that of the old 
Attic comedy has been moeh dtvelt upon by critics from Horace 
downwards. It ifi probably an accident that in oar remaining 
fragments of Lucilius no allusion is made to Eupolis, Cratians, or 
Aristopfaaaea. And although Lucilius Graecized the form of bis 
taturae by writing them in Greek metres, there ia little in his 
remains the spirit of which is not quite genuinely Italiui. 
Perhaps the influence of the old comedy, though real, was 
general and intangible, acting in the way of inspiration and 
eo^estion^. For, as we have seen, there was much in the 
political circumstances of the time at which Lucilius lived to 
tempt the writer of saiura out of the old ways into the line 
of personal attack. However the matter may really have stood, 
it yet seems certain that no Roman satirist who intended to 
follow in the line of Lucilius would neglect the study of the 
old comedy. When Horace says, or makes his friend aay ', 
' Quorsum pertinuit stipare Platona Meoandro, 
Eupolin, Archilochnm, comites edncere tantos,* 
ho gives concieely a very clear notion of the sum of Greek 
influences which were recognized as bearing on the composition 
of the saivra. 

The mention of Plato by Horace (whether he means the 
philosopher or the comedian is uncertain) reminds us of the 
relation between the gatura and the Greek popular philosophy. 
As Greek philosophy never wholly dispensed with the form of 
dialogue, phUoBophy and the drama were early brought into a 
curious literary alliance, which is well illustrated by the tradition 
that Plato used carefully to study the mimes of Sophron *, It 
is clear that the satura of Varro contained a great deal of 



* Pen. 1.113: 'AndAoi qaicunqae adflate Cratinn 

Iratum Eupoliden pntegraadi cum lene palleB.' 
'8. J. 3.". 

' Zeller, FhiloBophie der Griechen, iter Theil, Erale Abtheiluug, p. 344 (jnl 
•dition). 
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popular dialectic ^ ; there is much too of this m Horace, and 
the satire of Pergius, ia the main a popular exposition of 
Stoicism, often takes the form of shi^rt question and answer, 
which reminds the reader of Arrian's Epictetus ; and the method 
probably pnrsaed viva voce in the Stoical and Academical schoole. 
One of Persius' Batiree, indeed, ie a direct imitation, in Koman 
guise, of a Platonic dialogue. 

The name of Menaoder suggests the afisociations of the New 
Comedy ; a world of literature of which echoes alone remain to 
us. It may be said generally that the kind of leseone inculcated 
by the Roman eatirists when they preach truthfulness and 
simplicity and moderation of life, reflects to a great extent the 
tone of the better comic drama. We have here a popular 
impression of the gathered experience won by great thinkers 
and men of action. The satirist may be supposed to have 
spoken to his Roman hearers in somewhat the same tones as 
Euripides and Menander to the Greeks, interpreting higher 
thoughts to them in a language which they could understand, 
through examples which they could imitate, and in a form of 
writing native to their own soil. The Roman theatre remained 
too exclusively Greek in ite forms and traditions to prevent the 
satura from continuing to form a delight and diversion of 
literary circles. The influence of the New Comedy is felt most 
strongly interpenetrating the satire of Horace and Persius, in 
which subject, character, situation, and reflection continually 
suggest the moralizings of the stage. It is not necessary to 
go into the details of a phenomenon which is amply illustrated 
in the commentaries; hut it may be noticed in particular that 
the attack on military life which is a prominent feature in the 
writing of Persius and Juvenal may possibly have originated 
in an echo from the stage, of which the miles gloriorui or d\a^<£i' 
had long been a familiar property. 

' Se« Cioov quoted abovt, and ths titlei of the taturae. 
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